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{HE HEIR OF THE HOUSE OF OLDFIELD. 
DAVID SINISTER had been 
forty years steward to Henry Oldfield, 
sq. one of the richest and most respect- } 
able families in the county of H. and at 
the time of that gentleman’s decease, 
he had contrived to amass a fortune of 
about as many thousand pounds. This 
ample sum however served only toinspire 
him with the diabolical desire of com- 
pletely plundering his master’s heir of 
the family estate, a design which he 
‘soon found means effectually to exe- 
cutee ‘The young man struggled but 
ashort time with his hard fate ; but he 
lived long enough to leave behind, at 
the age of twenty-five, a fine boy, only 
two years old, whose mother had, 
about three months before, fallen a 
victim toa pulmonary complaint. Her 
father, the curate of a small village, 
took the infant under his protection ; 
and not only made him acquainted with 
the rudiments of learning, but what 
was of far higher value, implanted in 
his tender mind, the unfeigned love of 
virtue, and a firm reliance on provi- 
dence. He was himself of a consump- 
tive habit ; and had long looked forward 
to the event, which was to send the poor 
heir of the house of Oldfield houseless 
into the world. ‘The fatal hour at 
length arrived; and Harry, then little 
more than fifteen years of age, having 
wept over the grave of his last earthly 
friend, bowed to the will of the father of 
the fatherless with astonishing resigna- 
tion. The effects of the worthy old 
gentleman were barely sufficient to dis- 
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charge his trifling debts, and defray the 
funeral expenses; and with less than 





ten pounds in his pocket, was. the little 
orphan launched into the world. At 
first he thought of trying his fortune in 
London ; but this design was abandon- 
ed, the instant he recollected what his 
grandfather had said respecting the 
vices of the metropolis, and the many 
dangers to which friendless innocence 
and unexperienced youth are there ex- 
posed. Some employ, however, he re- 
solved to seek ; and his heart sighed to 
visit the family estate of Oldfield Hall, 
which hehad heard so frequently and so 
feelingly described. He was sensible 
of the height from which his poor fa- 
ther had fallen; and felt an ardent de- 
sire to visit the scene of his family’s 
prosperous days. He flattered himself 
some person might be left in the neigh- 
bourhood, who would kindly afford him 
food for his labour; and at any rate, 
he conceived he could sustain every 
hardship, on the spot where heaven had 
formerly showered for them so many 
blessings. ‘Surely,’ thought he, “ I 
shall not be driven from fields that were 
once theirs, without a few scattered ears 


lof corn! I shall not be denied some 


small portion of the fruits which are 
free for nature’s commoners. No, 
heaven that has hitherto provided 
for me, will not then forsake me ! My 
footsteps may sometimes press the path 
where they have trod; my eyes will 
behold views with which they have 
been delighted. I shall there eat the 
bread of health, I shall there drink the 
waters of temperance, and be happy !” 
These were the reflections that impelled 
him to set out for H. and enabled him 
to “* go on his way rejoicing,” during a 
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ty miles. 


He reached the abode of his | that misery with which their vices and 
ancestors late in the evening ; and crept 
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tedious journey of one hundred and fif- 


justly they impute to their time of jj, 


follies embitter every age. Wherteg 


unperceived into an out house, where | to virtuous men, no period of life jg in 


he slept peacefully until morning. He 
arose soon after the sun ; and walked 
musing over the delightful grounds ; 
his eyes, now suffused with tears, and 
now brightening with pleasure, survey- 
ed every object with a melancholy, but 
Ardently did he 
long to behold the inside of the family | 
mansion! But this was a gratification | 
not to be expected, at least for the pre-| 
In this manner did he wander } 
several days; sometimes sleeping in| 


the shed where he had reposed the first | 


secret satisfaction. 


sent. 


night, and sometimes reaching a small | 
and lonely alehouse, about a mile dis- 
tant, the only habitation he could find in 


the neighbourhood. 


The present owner of Oldfield Hall, 
he knew had been the former steward 
of the family ; and he knew that his 
grandfather could never bear to hear the | h 
name of Sinister mentioned, without vi- | 
sible emotion; but he little thought 
that his father had been robbed of his 
inheritance, by the machinations of| 
this cruel monster, and his heart enter- } 


tained not the smallest 


come the legal purchaser of the es-| 


tate. 
(To be continued. ) 
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ELEGANT ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS. 


Content. 
During the whole progress of human 


events, the principal materials of our] 


comforts and uneasiness, lie within our- 
selves. Every age will prove burthen- 
some to those who have no fund of hap- 
piness in their own breasts. Could 
they be preserved from all the infirmi- 
ties of frame; could they ‘have bestow- 
ed on them, perpetual youth, still the 

would be restless and miserable, throug 

the influence of ill governed passions. 
It is not surprising that such people are 
peevish, and querulous when old. Un- 


prejudice | 
against a man who he supposed had be- | 


| 


| supportable, because they draw the 


chief happiness from sources which ay, 
independent of age or time. Wisdon, 
piety and virtue, grow not old with oy, 
bodies ; they suffer no decay from lengt, 
of days, to them belong unalterable an; 
unfading youth. 
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PRECEPTS FOR DISPUTANTS. 


It is an indispensible preliminary t 
all disputes that oaths are no argu. 
| ment. 

If any disputant slaps his hand up, 
on the table, let him be informed tha 
such an action does not clench his 
jargument, and is only pardonable iy 

a blacksmith or a butcher. 
| If any disputant offers a wager it is 
| plain he has nothing else to offer, and § 
ere the dispute should end. 
| Any gentleman who speaks above 
| the natural key of his voice casts a 
|imputation on his courage, for al 
cowards are loudest when out of dan- 
| gere 
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JUST OBSERVATION. 


No person can be perfectly agreeable, 
| without a portion of wit and vivacity: but 
jthat perspicacity which is employed in 
| discovering and exposing the foibles of 
| others, particularly of those with whom 
| we live in habits of intimacy, is but 


another name for treachery andi ill-na- 
ture ; and vivacity, unaccompanied by 
‘tenderness and delicacy, is like the pic: 


p- | ture of a gaudy landscape, eminent only 


for its brilliant colouring. We tum 





away from it in disgust, when our eyes 
are attracted by the labours of another 
artist, whose tints if less vivid, are more 
delicate, though he has employed his 
skill only in pourtraying poverty at the 
door of contentment, or innocence re- 


posing on a bankof flowers. 
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iness Of expression, will they enlarge 


AND LITERARY 


FEMALE ORATORS. 
The first class of female orators are 
those who are employed in stirring up 
the passions, a part of rhetoric in which 
the wife of Socrates so peculiarly excel- 
led.—T'he second are those who deal in 
invectives, and who are commonly 
jnown by the name of the censorious. 
the imagination and elocution of this 
set of rhetoricians is wonderful. With 
what a fluency of invention, and copious- 


upon every little slip in the behaviour 
of another ?——With how many different 
circumstances, and with what variety 
of phrases will they tell over the same 
story? I have known an old lady make 
an unhappy marriage the subject of a 
month’s conversation. She blamed the 
bride in one place ; pitied her in ano- 
ther; laughed at her in a third; won- 


dered at her in a fourth; was angry | 


with her in a fifth ; and in short, 
wore out a pair of coach horses in ex- 
pressing her concern for her, At length 
having quite exhausted the subject on 
this side, she made a visit to the new 
married couple, praised the wife for her 


prudent choice, told her the unreason- | 


able reflections which some malicious 





MISCELLANY. 


GLEANING§. 


‘Concise maxims, like the fellewing, if they 
do not always sparkle with wit, are general- 
ly replete with wisdom. All of them deserve 
to be read, many to be remembered.” 

Dennie. 


A man who has gamed away his estate, is 
not without his use, he stands as a guide post, 
pointing with an extended finger, the road to 
ruin !! 

The theory of virtue is good, but the practice 
is a great deal better. 

Without the free use of the four elements, 
fire, air,earth and water, man could not possibly 
exist. And yet he is at perpetual variance with 
three of them. It rains too much, the air is 
foggy, and the heat of the sun is intolerable. 

We are never contented but when our wishes 
are gratified, yet what a strange world would 
it be if a// our wishes were granted. 

It is a great misfortnne to be tired of home. 
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EVASION. 


Sfustice. Sir how de you live ? 
Prisoner. Pretty well sir,—generally a joint 
and a pudding at dinner. 
Sus. 1 mean sir, how do you get your bread? 
Pris. 1 beg your worship’s pardon,—some- 
times at the grocer’s, and sometimes at the da- 
her's. 

Sus. You may be witty as you please sir,— 
but I mean to ask you, how you do? 

Pris. Tolerable well, I thank you, I hope 
your worship is well also? vio 

(5 AR Aen “a ° 

A lady being asked her age, she affirm- 
ed she was but forty; and appealed for the 
truth of it, to a gentleman in company :-— 





persons had cast upon her, and desir- 
ed that they might be better acquaint- 


ed. 
( To be coneluded in our next.) 





POPULAR GLORY. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquette ; 
her lovers must toil, feel every in- 
quietude, indulge every caprice, and 
perhaps at last, be jilted into the bar- 
gain. ‘True glory, on the other hand, 
resembles a woman of sense; her ad- 
mirers need play no tricks ; they feel 
no anxiety, for they are sure, in the end 
of being rewarded in proportion to their 
merits. | 

Use law and physic only through 
necessity, not being exactly congeni- 
al to weak bodies and light purses ; 
they are good remedies, but bad re- 
creations. 





*¢ Cousin,” said she, “am I not in the right 
when I say I am but forty.” “1am sure ma- 
dam,” replied he ‘I ought not to dispute it, 
for I have heard you say so fer above these ten 
years!” 
——— ¢ See 
A countryman passing along the street, observ- 
ing a great crowd enquired what the matter was, 
he was told that three or four members of con- 
gress had been overturned in a coach, ** Oh!” 
said he ** there let them be, father always ad- 
vised me not to meddle with state affairs.” 
a a oe 


A quaker who was examined as a witness 
before court, not using any other language than 
thee, thou, and friend; was asked by one of 
| tbe judges, “* Pray Mr. , do you know what 

we sit here for.” ‘“* Yea,” replied he, “1 do, 
some of you for two hundred dollars, others for 
three hundred, and I have been to/d, others for 
five hundred, “ 
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Lord Chesterfield very prettily says, ** good 
manners are the settled medium of social, as 
specie is of commercial life ; and people will no 
more advance their civility to a dear than their 
money to a bankrupt, 
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FOR THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO, 


Tu H. whose elegant, though undeserved poetical 
compliment appeared in the Port-Folio, address- 
ed to Rosa. 


Say, what unknown but partial friend, 
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Does Rosa’s simple strain commend? 
In vain I’ve rack’d my thoughts, to find 
To whom the verse may be assign’d. 
Thanks, generous stranger, for the praise 
Bestow’d on my unpolish’d lays ; 
Though rude the song, again I'll ask 
The muse to aid the pleasing task ; 
But while I strike the the poet’s lyre, 
You who can boast poetic fire ; 
Will surely also “ take the pen 
** And tune the flowing verse agatn.” 

ROSA, 

ree > Ema 


LINES WRITTEN IN A FARMER’S HUT. 


As musing in a farmer’s lonely cell, 
Where modest virtue seem’d secure to dwell ;- 
Where man the sacred precinct’s seldom trod, 
And contemplation held her mild abode ; 
In fancy I survey’d the scenes of life, 
Fraught with contention, care, and deadly strife. 
The numerous ills in dissipation’s train, 
The fatal, universal thirst for gain, 
The direful ills that from ambition flow, 
And all the various pursuits here below, 
Passed in review before my mental eye, 
Nor passed unheeded, or without a sigh. 
Mistaken mortals! ’tis to joys like these 
Ye sacrifice content, and health and ease, 
Can those convey that calmness to the mind 
Which you in tranquil solitude can find? 
Can they a lasting respite give to grief ? 
Or prove to care a durable relief? 
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THE LADY’S ANSWER TO THE BEE. 
See No. 22. 


Go, idle bee ! the ungenerous task resign, 
“ Rise on thy wings,” and speed thee far away; 
Go, tell thy jealous master, truth like mine, 
Rejects the doubts, his cautious fears betray. 
Yet ere from hence thou bend’st thine airy 
flight, 
When mix’d with fashion’s gay, fantastic | 
round ; 
Mark if ‘* the flattering circle” gives delight, 
When in my listening ear “ their praises | 
sound.” 





With jealous fear, mark, if my swimming eyes 
One ray of conscious pleasure seem to speak: 
Or if the timid blush of soft surprize, 
With chasten’d rapture mantles o’er my 
cheek. 
‘Tell him, the eye that seeks for one alone, 
Yor fancied wrongs, sheds no repining tears, 





Nor can the heart, where love has * fixed ;, 
throne,” 
Be chill’d by absence or ungen’rous fears. 
But tenderness is never so express’d ‘ 
Nor from complaining seeks to gain relief, 
Epr true affection, when by walls oppress’d, 
Conceals the sighs that might betray its grief 
Tell him, what deep regret that heart mug 
prove ; 
Tell him in death, the only balm is found, 
When with unerring skill, the hand we love, 
By cold suspicion dares inflict the wound. 
—<2 + a 


TO SLEEP. 
Descenp, O sleep! with downy wings, 
Dispeller of our anxious woe, 
Distemper’s pang, and sorrow’s stings 
Untaught to know. 
O’er my woe-worn temples spread 
Thy suporific mantle gray, 
What time the beamy light is filed 
With parting day. 
In silence wrap each thrilling fear, 
Restrain the frequent falling tear, 
And lend a pause to heart felt grief; 
The busy cares of life dismiss, 
And grant a moment’s sweet relief 
In dreams of bliss. 
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ON RECEIVING the present of a SWORD KNOT 
rom a lady. 

No laurel wreath by victory twin’d, 

The hero’s conquering sword to bind, 
Has half the power to charm the heart, 
Which your fair hands to silk impart! 
This band, dear maid, records no pain 
That plunder’d realms by war sustain : 
This, in my breast, must still renew, 
Some peaceful, pleasing thought of you— 
Of gentle virtues, soft and kind— 

That ‘bless—that ne’er destroy mankind. 
That you, could fate and love agree, 

My gift the same in kind should be: 
Then should my skill be tried to twine 

A knot to bind your heart to mine. 
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‘¢ Frailty, thy name is woman.” Hamlet, Shab. 
If Frailty’s name is woman’s self, 
A name which nature gave: 
Sure man must be the weaker elf, 
Still*to be Frailty’s slave. 
DR 
The residue of Rosa’s communications. will 
appear in rotation. 
Verses ‘*'To Mary” are under consideration ; 
*€ The Poet and Printer’s Devil,” ‘* Epigram on 
a Miser”—*‘ On the love of Gaming,” and lines 
‘© On seeing a lady weep” are not admissable. 
‘¢ The mother to her dead babe” in our next. 


PHILADELPuIA—Published weekly, price 
thirty-seven and a half cents per quarter, payable 
in advance, by T.G. Conn1£, No. 22, Carter's al- 
ley, opposite Mr. Girard’s Bank—Where a Let- 
TER Box is placed for literary communications. 
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